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Star Island---1934 


Inspiring Addresses, Stimulating Conferences, 
A Fine Arts Exhibit, and Real Companionship 


Jessie E. Donahue 


The Unitarian season for the summer at 
the Isles of Shoals will open June 23 and 
close July 28, with the conference periods 
divided as follows: Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, June 238-July 7; Laymen’s 
League Institute of Religious Education, 
July 7-July 14; General Alliance Week, 
July 14-July 21; General Conference, 
July 21-July 28. The Congregational 
Conference which follows has been short- 
ened to ten days this year, from July 28 
to August 6. 

Miss Janet Knickerbocker of New York 
City, chairman of the Young People’s 
Religious Union conference, and her com- 
mittee have announced an attractive fort- 
night. Chief among its features will be the 
sermon and an evening talk Sunday, June 
24, by Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn of 
Chestnut Hill, Mass.; morning lectures by 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins of Boston, Mass., 
and talks on the rocks by Dr. Gustav F. 
Beck of the New York Labor Temple. 
The preacher the second Sunday will be 
Dr. George F. Patterson of Boston; the 
morning lectures will be by Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes of New York City, and 
the talks on the rocks by Rev. Jacob Trapp 
of Salt Lake City, Utah. Among evening 
speakers at this conference will be Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter, Frederick T. McGill, Jr., 
and Miss Sara Comins. 

Dr. Holmes wil! use these intriguing sub- 
jects: “Property: Is it right for the oppo- 
nent of capitalism to receive an income or 
hold property?” ‘Pacifism: Can the new 
commonwealth be established without re- 
sort to force and violence?”’ ‘Patriotism: 
Is love of country consistent with a world 
brotherhood?” ‘Chastity: Have we out- 
grown the conventional code of morals?” 
“Faith: Has theism been nullified by 
humanism?” Dr. Beck will discuss ‘“‘Types 
of Leadership,’ using such leaders as 
Socrates, Diderot, Goethe, Florence Night- 
ingale and Noguchi as sub-topics for his 
talks. Mr. Trapp borrows from John 
Bunyan his subjects for talks on the rocks 
on the general theme “A Modern Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’”” Miss Martha Swift, 25 Beacon 
St., Boston, is receiving registrations for 
this conference. 

At the League’s Institute of Religious 
Education, of which Carl B. Wetherell 
will be director and Miss Gertrude H. 
Taft associate director, the faculty will in- 
clude Rev. Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, 
Minn., who will give five lectures on 
“Methods of Expression in Religious Edu- 
cation.”” Linked closely with these will be 
daily morning workshop conferences and 
afternoon project demonstrations, led by 
Mrs. Forrester Macdonald. Rey. Leslie 
T. Pennington of Ithaca, N. Y., will give 


five lectures on “A Preface to Liberty’; 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge of Dedham, 
Mass., will head five conferences on church- 
school administration and senior class 
methods; Miss Frances Wood of Detroit, 
Mich., will head daily conferences on 
junior and intermediate methods, and Mrs. 
David Hall of Wellesley Hills, Mass., will 
lead similar conferences on kindergarten 
and primary methods. 

Rey. Alfred J. Wilson, Norwell, Mass., 
will preach July 8. Evening speakers will 
include Herbert C. Parsons, president of 
the League, Perey W. Gardner of Provi- 
dence, R. I., in two lectures on ‘“‘A Philos- 
ophy of Life,” and William L. Barnard in 
a lecture on the Balinese, illustrated with 
moving pictures. Registrations should be 
made with the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Mrs. J. Jarvis Preble, Newtonville, 
Mass., is chairman of General Alliance 
Week, and registrations are made with Miss 
Lottie M. Allen, 330 Randolph Avenue, 
Milton, Mass. Rev. Laurance R. Plank 
of Omaha, Neb., will be the minister for 
the week and Dr. Lee S. McCollester, dean 
emeritus of the Crane Theological School 
at Tufts College, the morning lecturer. 
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Dr. McCoilester will center his le 
about the theme “Literature and Li 
ism.”’ Among evening speakers w; 
Cyrus Dallin, sculptor, and Rev. E 
P. Daniels. Several amusing and 
taining features are on the Alliance 
gram. Daily morning conferences 
cover a large variety of subjects of in 
to individual members and their bra 
A Fine Arts exhibit to usher in thd 
tenary of Celia Thaxter, which will 
in 1935, is being planned for this 
General Conference by the chairman 
liam Roger Greeley of Lexington, ¥ 
who invites correspondence with thos 
have anything to loan which deals} 
the Shoals or was produced by visit@ 
the Shoals. Music, letters, painting, : 
ture and other articles or creative wow, 
suggestions of what this exhibit mig 
comprised. 
Dr. William Wallace Rose, Univers 
of Lynn, Mass., will preach July 4 
“So This Is Religion!’ Rev. Steph 
Fritchman of Bangor, Maine, wil! 
daily morning sermonettes on the et 
subject of “Integrity, in Home, Si 
Business, Church.’”’ Governor Jo : 
Winant of New Hampshire will wel 
the conference July 23 and speak o 1 
tegrity in the Public Service.” A 
other speakers either morning or ey) 
during the week will be Robert F. Ke 
Washington upon his work as direc 
the Federal Relief Administration; } 
P. R. French, headmaster of Cam 
School on Kendall Green; J. T. Woon 
executive officer of the New En 
Planning Board, on ‘New England} 
Realm.’ Mr. Greeley has planned af 
posium on the Free Church Fello 
by leading Unitarians, 
Friends, and Congregationalists, a ld3 
on some aspect of world peace, and a 
dress on the moving-picture problej4 
W. H. Short, director of the Moving 
ture Council of America. A pop-c 
during the week and an opening even 
special music have been planned |} 
music committee which is assistin 
chairman. Thomas W. Hoag will H} 
life guard—a new feature for Generall( 
ference Week. | 
Reservations for the General Confd} 
should be made with Miss Faustina W) 
42 Warren Avenue, Woburn, Mass. 
The registration fee for all of the cdl 
ences this year is $3 and should bel 
with applications for rooms. | 
A substantial reduction in hotel /t 
which will range from $19 to $25 fel! 
week, and special weekend rates, || 
been announced by the Star Island 
poration. The latter consists of aif} 
weekend from Friday afternoon to Mel 
morning for $10. The price from | 
afternoon to Sunday afternoon, or | 
Saturday afternoon to Monday moll) 
is $9. The weekend rates ineludell 
fare. The rate by the day has bed 
duced to $4. || 
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Arch and Our Cultural Dilemma’ 


Eduard C. Lindeman 


UR general topic will probably be clarified at 
the outset if I suggest tentative definitions 
of its three principal terms. When we use 
the term “‘youth” we ordinarily have in 

ta a specific population group, namely, young 
dle roughly between the ages of fourteen and 
Yaty. But there is another sense in which the term 
gald, I believe, be employed, namely, as a quality of 
sonality. Youth is not merely an age; it is also an 
Htude toward life and experience. Its main implica- 
}. is hopefulness, buoyancy, aspiration, and in this 
tse the word has nothing to do with chronology. 


ivays of earning a living; culture represents the or- 
ization of emotions; through cultural experiences 
#discover values and learn how to appraise our re- 
lon to the physical universe. Civilization is the 
fodiment of externals; culture is derived from the 
Her life. 
) The word “‘dilemma’’ needs no explanation, pre- 
Hably, but it is a curious fact that I tend constantly 
ose touch with its precise meaning. A true dilem- 
)is a description of a situation in which one is con- 
tited with two alternatives both of which are de- 
bdly unpleasant. It implies that frustration and 
hibition exist for both directions in which movement 
ims possible. 
) A dilemma may result from a faulty or inadequate 
icription of the situation. In any case, our dilem- 
!s cannot be resolved until we learn how to confront 
{1 describe our situations. It seems to me, at any 
je, useful to proceed in this fashion. 
| Our cultural dilemma may be briefly outlined in 
following manner: First, we possess the knowledge 
il the materials with which to create an economic 
fiety of plenty; that is, an economic society of a 
hstantly increasing standard of living for every- 
iy. We possess both the technical knowledge and 
materials for bringing this about—-but we lack 
‘will to do it. And, therefore, it doesn’t get done. 
- Second. We should like to embrace science, and 
give allegiance to the scientific interpretation of the 
iverse and of life, but we fear the consequences. It 
absurd to call this country scientific. We are in the 
rst shallow sense only addicts of the superficial in 
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- *At the Parents’ Symposium held in Boston on May 1, 1934, 
Jer the auspices of the Boston Parents’ Council, Dr. Lindeman 
ivered an address on this subject. The Editor asked him to 
a” an article for The Christian Register along the same theme. 
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science, the inventive aspects of science, but not 
science itself. And we still lack the courage to face 
the implications of making a more candid acceptance 
in our relationships with our own children, etc., of 
the scientific interpretation of life. 

I am not saying at this point that the scientific 
interpretation of life is complete, or that it is a com- 
pletely satisfactory one, but all that I am saying is 
that we have had seventy-five years of most extraor- 
dinary expansion in scientific research and in the 
spread of the teaching of science, and yet as an inter- 
pretation of our own experience and our own lives, 
that is, as a method of grasping realities, dealing with 
our problems objectively, we are not scientific, and in 
crises we resort to solutions which are not only not 
scientific, but are, for the most part, the antithesis of 
the scientific spirit. 

Third. Weunderstand that many of our religious 
beliefs and practices cannot stand the light of critical 
appraisal, but we are so bound by traditional inhibi- 
tions as to be incapable of radical reorientation, and so 
the quality of our religious life sinks to lower and lower 
levels, and, as an actual component in the decision of 
our important national and international and local 
problems, it is probably less effective now as an in- 
gredient in our plan of life than it has ever been in all 
history. 

Fourth. We know that our individualized and 
petty moralities serve as a shield for allowing us to 
perpetuate social injustices on a broad scale, but we 
lack the courage to suggest and practice a new social 
ethic. 

An illustration is our present supine attitude with 
respect to the munitions industry, which is rapidly 
manipulating us in the direction of war. It is the 
most astonishing thing that, with the exception of the 
Scandinavian countries, every one of the European 
countries, and nearly all of the countries on this con- 
tinent, have increased their expenditures for arma- 
ments during the last two years at a more rapid rate 
than they did previous to the last war, and that in 
many respects now, in most countries the total 
budget for war is greater than it has ever been in his- 
tory, and that is partially true of our own country. 

Our cultural dilemma results from the fact that 
on the one hand we concentrate our attention upon 
the petty moralities, upon highly individualized forms 
of morality, and the great social injustices are shielded 
thereby, and some of the very people who are most 
intent upon the petty moralities are the stockholders 
in these big munitions factories. And they don’t 
recognize their inconsistency. 
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Fifth. We realize that our quantitative and ex- 
ternal education is largely disappointing in its results, 
but we lack the impulse to make radical changes. Re- 
cently the president of a large American university, 
speaking before a group of educators, made the candid 
confession that no one ought to expect the institutions 
of higher learning in the United States to be the agents 
of social change, that there was nothing to be expected 
of them by way of progressive and creative action in 
this crisis. Is it not more or less unthinkable that we 
should go on building up this quantitative educational 
system until now there are a million of these youths 
that we are concerned about in college, and four mil- 
lions in high schools, and keep extending it at the same 
time we know that the consequences are not right? 

We know that this system of education does not 
produce an adequate leadership for us. We know that 
the products of our higher institutions of learning 
cannot be depended upon for progressive leadership 
in our communities. We know that the professional 
schools turn out narrow specialists, with a very self- 
ish conception, on the whole, of their occupations. 

In other words, we know that so far as there is a 
relationship between scholarship and society, scholar- 
ship as a responsibility to the folk, this gigantic system 
of education for which we pay taxes does not produce 
social results. And yet we do nothing about it. 

Sixth. We appreciate the fact that our tastes in 
literature, in art, in the drama and in music, are 
lamentably low, on the whole, as manifested in our 
public attitude and public support of the persons who 
represent these products. But we continue to do 
obeisance to the commercial incentive in the arts, and 
most of the artists of integrity still find the American 
environment uncongenial if not stifling. There are 
great American artists; many of them have been happy 
to accept thirty-five dollars per week from their 
government during these sad times. When that vast 
anomaly called Radio City was erected we employed, 
not our American artists, but artists from other lands, 
especially for the more important tasks. Our young 
people are greatly concerned about art, about beauty; 
it has become one of their principal categories of value, 
but they are about to inherit a cultural system in which 
beauty has been subordinated to utility and efficiency. 

Seventh. We know that our governmental ma- 
chinery is out of gear with our necessities, but we 
shrink from the task of fundamental revision. We 
know that municipal government in the United States 
is a disgrace, that there are only two decently governed 
large cities in the whole of this country. So far as I 
know, all the rest of them are in the hands of some sort 
of political “‘gang.’’ When the instruments of control 
lose their objective relationship to their tasks, then the 
real power, of course, always goes underground. We 
ought not to be too hard on these gangs. I use the 
term “gang.” Possibly that is a little too disrespect- 
ful, but these cliques that run our cities vary only in 
degrees of respectability. They all operate in the 
same way, the same manner. But we ought not to be 
too hard on them, because they are merely the con- 
sequence of our ineptness in political invention and our 
lack of social responsibility. In other words, the 
gangsters are only filling up the holes that we have 
left open, the places we have vacated in civic life, 
both as citizens and as inventive persons. 


We have made it possible by keeping all thisgi 
fashioned municipal machinery in existence. Y) 


we have had warning after warning. It is oy, 


quarter of a century ago that Lord Bryce told us ex 
ly what was happening and where it would lead} 
He gave us such a clear picture of the degradatiqi] 
our municipal government and the constant deg i 
tion of it for the future that it is inescapable. B } 
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do nothing about it. We leave this old deg 
municipal machinery just where it was. | 
Eighth. We know that physical and méjj 
health are basic considerations in laying the fo 
tions for a well-ordered and progressive state, b 
refuse to make adequate provisions for these ser 
and, in fact, the moment we are forced to econo 
these are the places where our economy begins, us 
A study just completed in several of the lg ! 
cities in the East indicates very clearly that therg 
been a tremendous loss in preventive health mea 1) 
during the past four years. Dentistry, for exa 
has gone down and down until now it is safe to si 
at least it is being said by some of the dentists thi i 
selves—that only about fifteen to twenty per ce 
the total population of the large cities is having |} 
quate dental care. I 
If we really faced our situation frankly 
candidly, think we would see that these are poin 
which we dare not economize. This is the very 
we ought to have more health service, mental-hyg 
clinics, because more people need them than 
before. ‘This is the time in which all the health 
ures ought to be increased and extended instead dl 
stricted. 
Ninth—and this is the last of the dilemif 
We know that our fundamental economic ial 
not be solved until our national wealth is redistrib 
until taxes are equalized, until a rising standarif} 
living is made possible for everybody who is wa 
to work, until our money economy is transformed} 
a goods economy. : 
In fact, we know that our economic problem. 
not be solved without introducing some form of| 
nomic planning, but again the dilemma presents j 
we do not wish to take this step. There is less su 8 } 
for economic planning at present than there wa 
months ago, and I prophesy that, within the ne i 
months, if all of the economic indices continue to g¢ 
there will arise in this country a very well-orga / 
movement of resistance to the whole idea of plan 
and most of the people who are against it and | 
want to go back to the old world of privilege, are gif 
to say——I can hear them saying it already, now | 
softly, but with increasing strength: ‘Well, the \ 
pression is over, and Mr. Roosevelt and the Wasilf 
ton Administration and the professors had nothi | 
do with it. It would have been over anyway. I i 
normal cycle of events, everybody would havea} 
covered, and everything would have adjusted | 
corrected itself, regardless of all this interference 
the part of government. Therefore, let’s get rid 4 
this governmental planning as quickly as possibleff h 
I recently made a trip through the Middle i i 
and a part of my time was devoted to a sort of ted 
of public opinion; I spoke to all sorts of people, m Hi 
business and industrial leaders, and I found they |] } 
saying two things at the same time, one for py | 
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one for private consumption. When they were 
xing to the public they continued to say good 
ss about economic planning and the New Deal, 
1S soon as they were off their guard, they said the 
gest things you can imagine about it. And that 
age has already gone deeply in American life, 
t is a very dangerous condition when people say 
-hing because they think it is policy, and then say 
fiaer because it is what they really believe. We 
i, already reached a stage that is worse than a di- 
ja. Itis a form of hypocrisy which can only lead 
ouble. 
During the next six or eight months I look forward 
i.e real testing of the mettle and strength and the 
acter and the courage of this country. Now | 
4 be wrong, and philosophers, I think, ought not to 
ahesy in this fashion, but it is only because I feel 
y50 earnestly that I hazard the suggestion that we 
3,t really to take seriously our economic problem. 
1We ought to do something by way of fundamental 
jistruction. We ought to try to arouse the will, 
&how, to do it. I can’t understand yet why it is 
_people do not imaginatively conceive that it 
dd be more fun to live in a world where everybody 
fyed a good life. 
j1 know that for you and for me, and for the group 
4 we ordinarily see in our usual experience, that is, 
gt thirty per cent of the American people, it has 
j, a good life in the past, a very good life, excep- 
jully good, better than it has been for any other 
ile, I suppose, in the whole history of the world. 
jthe other seventy per cent have had a hard life. 
qnty per cent of the people in the United States, 
lamilies of the United States, have never as much 
jad a thousand dollars a year to spend on them- 
4s, never, consecutively. No, they have never had 
od life, and we don’t yet want them to have it. 
J2 did, we would do something. But what puzzles 
is that people will accept this sort of challenge ra- 
hilly, and yet their feelings are not enlisted. We 
jot believe and feel that it would be fun to work 
jlabor and live in a world in which we are striving 
Jing the good life, in so far as the goods of life are 
lived, to everybody. We still prefer to think that 
ichty per cent of our wealth goes to five per cent of 
ipopulation, it is because the five per cent are 
lally superior, and the rest are morally inferior. 
| We still would like to cling to this absurd division 
he goods of the world because it satisfies something 
Is, something of deep-seated superiority, and so 
| as it is there, we are not going to generate the kind 
jnotion and feeling which would allow us to go su- 
ily, zestfully and enthusiastically toward the task 
ilding on this continent a true economic democ- 
| in which we are just as anxious to distribute goods 
e are to distribute what we used to call, in the old 
s, justice or opportunity, which has become for 
t of the dispossessed a kind of sham. 
‘If I were to epitomize all of these dilemmas in 
yler terms, it might be appropriate to say that our 
f dilemma is a conflict between the head and the 
+. Our heads tell us one thing, and our hearts 
cher. Our intelligence and our feelings are lacking 
armony. 
‘In another sense we may take the clue for all of 
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these dilemmas from what I said a bit earlier, namely, 
it is a dilemma of unreality versus reality. We have 
lost the sense of reality. It is a curious feature of 
consciousness, and I suppose it is true only of human 
beings that this can happen, that we can create an 
unreal world to live in, a world of fantasy, an irra- 
tional world. I do not know whether any other 
animals can or not. I doubt it very much, although 
there are some domestic animals who must be living 
very unreal lives. It seems to me that the ones who 
have oftenest enlisted my sympathy are dogs, because 
it seems to me that cats have never quite submitted, 
but dogs are almost wholly “‘dedogged.”’ I think they 
must live in a pretty unreal world for them. 

What I mean by reality is a world in which our 
own nature is expressed, in which we fulfill our na- 
tures. We have created an unreal world, and we are 
unreal persons. 

One of the surest ways of recovering a sense of 
reality is to relate ourselves to something, some cause, 
outside ourselves. For the moment we are here con- 
cerned with the cultural situation in its relation to the 
present generation of youth. We should like to help 
in creating a more real world for it. In my own per- 
plexity at this point I turned to a group of high school 
and college students at a recent weekend gathering. 
My search was directed toward their confusions, and 
hence I began by asking them what questions were 
uppermost in their minds. (Incidentally, it seems to 
me a bit amazing that this generation of youth should 
still retain enough confidence in us and affection for 
us to think it worth while to ask us any questions.) 
I have attempted to rephrase and condense their 
queries. 

The first series of questions revolved about the 
problems of education and vocation. They wanted to 
know why they should go to college, or, stated in their 
own words, they said: ‘‘Give us two good reasons why 
we should go to college.’”’ And, again: “If we should 
prepare ourselves for a definite occupation, what as- 
surance is there that we shall be employed?” Of 
course, I could give no satisfactory answers. I could 
only recall with poignancy the testimony of a parents’ 
group which I have been teaching this winter. In one 
of their discussion groups the parents had examined 
their own difficulties, and finally agreed that they 
were chiefly concerned for the educated youth in their 
families. They lived in a rather small suburban city, 
and discovered that there were nearly two hundred 
unemployed college and high-school graduates in their 
midst. During this month thousands more will pour 
forth from high schools and colleges, and they will not 
be wanted. It is not to be wondered at, consequently, 
when these young people question the validity of our 
educational enterprise. Their inquiries must leave us, 
their elders, very unhappy indeed because we find 
ourselves without satisfying answers. 

The second series of problems was related to sex, 
marriage, and family life. In pointed language they 
asked: ‘Shall we assume that the normal pattern still 
holds for us, namely, that we shall look forward to a 
secure occupation, marriage, child-rearing, and family 
experience?” From whence will this security be de- 
rived? Upon what basis will these young people find 
it possible to engage in such planning? And, again, 
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the adult finds himself in difficulty; he would like to 
tell these candid young people to look forward with as- 
surance to the potentiality of these experiences, but 
he cannot support his wish with substantial facts. 

Their third series of questions had to do with war, 
with Fascism, and with Communism. If another war 
comes soon, and the entire world, with only a few ex- 
ceptions, seems to be preparing for it, these youths 
will be caught. Of course, the possibility of a war 
might come as a welcome relief to many; in any case, 
a war would call them into action, would make them 
feel needed. War might offer more of a challenge than 
our present culture does. But they are skeptical 
about war, and after they discuss it for a time their 
other related queries arise: ““What about Fascism? 
What about Communism?” In the countries where 
Fascism and Communism have arisen the younger 
generations have been re-energized. It is not enough 
for us to respond to their honest inquiry by saying 
that we dislike both Fascism and Communism. We, 
along with our youth, must learn to understand these 
two world movements. Certainly, at the moment 
Fascism is by all odds the most powerful movement 
in the Western World. I have not the slightest doubt 
that a mass movement in this country would carry us 
along the Fascist road. We must be prepared for this 
eventuality. 

The above questions which arise spontaneously in 
discussions with youth tend to emphasize our dilemma. 
We do not possess appropriate answers for their per- 
plexing queries because we have not found the way of 
resolving our own inner conflict. We live in the midst 
of tensions and frictions; our world has become fan- 
tastically unreal; we stand in helplessness as though 
controlled by some inescapable fate. This vicious 


Drama in Religious Education 
Mi'dred Jones Keefe 


R/N spite of the fact that many of the scientists of 
today are crying aloud for a social order that is 
purely technological and that has the precision 
and efficiency of a high-powered machine, we 
cannot overlook the essential dramatic element in life 
that brings to it light and shade, conflict and calm, a 
realization of its beauty, and a contrasting realization 
of its incompleteness. Herein lies its primary interest. 
If we are alive at all and not, as so many, alas, are 
forced to be, mere cogs in the industrial system, life is 
a dramatic experience from beginning to end. 

The dramatic instinct is inherent in every human 
being. First, the child creates for himself a thrilling 
world in which he imagines he is a great hero galioping 
off, perhaps on a broomstick, to the happy land of 
Make-Believe. Later, as a youth, he dreams dreams 
and begins to consciously shape his life into the pat- 
tern of his hopes and desires. We believe the use of 
drama and the dramatic method of the greatest value 
in training youth to play his part. 

Of late years, it has been coming into its own 
rapidly in the educational programs of Protestant 
church schools, though, to be sure, the idea is far from 
new. The Greeks well understood its worth as a means 
of cultivating the spiritual and esthetic life of its citi- 


circle cannot be broken, I believe, until the adull 
our time step out boldly in the direction of a play} 
society. We have the wealth, the instruments, |i 
the knowledge for building a fairer world, but firs i 
must envisage such a world. We must allow | 
imaginations to project the ideal, and the momen} 
design becomes real and realizable, our energies#] 
flow anew. This is our task. We cannot post 
nor may we transfer it to our children. The ney i 
ciety must be born through the faith and actio 


adults. 


We shall rediscover reality the moment! 
individual actions become part of a comprehen} 
social plan, when we begin to share actively inj 
collective life. At the moment we are held bach} 
selfishness, by fear, by lack of imagination, and b | 
stubborn feelings. I believe that our young pat} 
would stand by us, yes, cheer us on our way if we shiek 
take the courageous step. | 

In seeking for an appropriate word in which 
close, a word designed to express the spirit of m } 
peal, I have fallen upon a vivid paragraph writte#e 
Aristophanes following the Peloponnesian Wars.| 
seems to me appropriate, not only as an expressid 
something fine in Greek life, but also as a hau HM 
appeal to the adults of our time. Aristophanes, 
similar period of doubt and dilemma, appealed ta)f 
people thus: 


From the number and the subtlety of suspicions 
With which we vex one another, 

Give us rest. 

Make a new beginning, 

And mingle again the kindred of nations 

In the alchemy of love; 

And with some finer essence of forbearance 
Temper our minds. 


zens. Again, the Christian faith was built upo | 
drama of Christ’s life, and has so persisted for mariji 
his followers throughout the centuries. And tdlt 
we are turning more and more to this method of tell 
ing, both in our secular and religious schools, in | ) 
liberate attempt to develop strength, beauty, 
power in the imaginative and creative life of thd 
dividual. It has been a most timely innovation 
many of our churches, and answers the great nee il 
a spiritual ministry to the esthetic and emotionallllt 
of the people. t 
For the practical use of drama in our Iilifi 
schools, the present writer believes there are tll 
ways in which it may be found effective; namelyji 
the service of worship, the religious play, and in sii 
taneous dramatization. In the first, it becomes a \ 
tegral part of the service itself, and may fittingl It 
introduced as a symbolic episode—to enhance Hl 
vivify the chosen theme. The festival days of | 
church are the logical time to present these sh 
elaborate services, especially Christmas and Eaill 
and other days around which the traditions of He 
people have gathered—Harvest, Armistice, Thal 
giving, and Children’s Sunday. in 
In general, the best dramatic form is that of “Hp 


i 


W/14, 1934 
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ime with tableaux, enriched by music, rhythmic 
jement, and light, all unified through poetic read- 
iby the minister or the reader. There are excep- 
i; in which we may introduce the spoken word 
ag the characters, but in the long run it is well to 
2 this, as the sanctuary is not a fitting place for 
declamatory efforts of the untrained speaker. 
i purpose is a purely educational one, and unless 
jan evoke a deep emotional response which can be 
islated into higher concepts of experience and life, 
jyave utterly failed. 

#/Technically, worship is concerned with the mys- 
is, with things spiritual. Our thought processes 
% progressed through the objectivity of logic and 
1 isophical values to the faith circle of the intangible 


wh may be sensed through glimpses of beauty in 


Anthesis of art forms which bring for a passing 
! ent a spiritual exultation that touches the main- 


31g of the personality and, in some measure, deep- 
§the individual’s spiritual experience. It, there- 
% concerns the educator to employ only such 
yas and technique as will promote this end. He 
ld aim to make a symbolic service truly worship- 
qh every particular, to create a beautiful experience 
hich all may share, and the resulting response will 
‘e realizable in the consciousness a renewal of 
®c joy, aspiration, and vigor. This is, indeed, the 
ose of religion, as we understand it. Symbolic 
2.ces presented with this idea in mind will bring to 
i, and girls a deeper appreciation and greater un- 
#-anding of religion as a revitalizing force. 
i The religious play, on the other hand, is concerned 
)with the intangible than with the tangible, that 
_be translated into social experience. The tech- 
fe is that used in mono-drama, which results in 
jiving experience of the acting characters becoming 
jsimilar experience of the spectator, a coordinate 
vhich is translated into the actual living experience. 
(gious plays are not primarily acts of worship, 
partake somewhat of this character through the 
ing of hymns and unison sentences which may in- 
juce the dramatic action. Among the best of these 
/s is an adaptation of Tolstoi’s story, ““Where Love 
there is God also,’ and Steen’s charming tale, 
ibriel and the Hour Book.” Here we are present- 
i2 cross-section of human experience conveying the 
ue beauty and color of the period whence it is 
n. Members of the school are chosen to share 
) experience-—those judged to be most sensitive to 
icharacters relived, those who can bring sympathy 
| understanding to the roles. The acting is to be 
ipontaneous as possible, with no arduous coaching 
yarts. Often, two rehearsals will suffice for the 
ip ensemble; but for a principal character, several 
ate rehearsals will be necessary. The essential 
g is to stimulate the thinking of the group so that 
individual will respond freely and intelligently 
he situation in which he finds himself. 
This recalls to mind one instance in the dramatiza- 
of Tolstoi’s story. The old soldier took the cup 
sea offered him by the cobbler, and asked, “How 
lidoit?” We, in turn, asked him, ‘“What do you 
ally do when something is passed to you?” This 
a new idea. He had supposed he should be told 
> to “act’’; needless to say, when his imagination 


= 


was brought into play, there was no occasion for fur- 
ther instruction. 

This is the crux of the matter, make the characters 
think through their parts—only offering suggestions 
here and there for greater intensity of tone, feeling, 
grouping, and so forth. We are not concerned with 
a finished stage performance. The benefit lies in the 
living quality brought to each part. The actor’s 
response must come from within. A mere display of 
histrionic ability that is carefully coached is beside 
the point entirely. This often suppresses the real per- 
sonality and tends toward duality. The theater 
aspect of the play finds expression only in the manner 
of production—in the setting, lighting, costuming— 
and the more care given to this with the cooperation, 
whenever possible, of the members of the school, the 
better will be the ultimate effect and impression. 
However, we must never lose sight of the end; we are 
concerned first and last with an educational project 
and not at all with a little theater workshop. 

The third phase, that of spontaneous dramatiza- 
tion, we touch upon lightly. This is to give an outlet 
to the instinctive love of young children for play-acting. 
Under the guidance of a skillful teacher, it is an ex- 
cellent means for motivating the classwork, and never 
fails to bring delight to the average child. Upon oc- 
casion it is interesting for a class to give an impromptu 
dramatization before the larger group. A few screens, 
light, and costumes, together with a vivid imagination, 
will bring an episode to life in a very satisfactory 
manner; furthermore, it makes a good beginning for 
dramatic work on a larger scale at some future 
time. 

Such, briefly, are the uses of drama in a well- 
rounded program of religious education. It is first 
and last a means to an end and, properly motivated, is 
one of the most effective aids for the development of 
the individual—enriching his life through a greater ap- 
preciation of the experiences of others, and promoting 
universal ideals by which he may play his part ably asa 
member of the Great Society. 


* * * 


My Life Philosophy 
William Jowett Riley 


Iam a personality, part of a divine plan of creation. 


I am a growing personality, never static, always in process of 
change. 


I am a changing personality, not merely a passive recipient of 
changes, but an active bringer about of changes. 


Tam a doing personality, not a being personality. 
I am a choosing personality, equipped to set purposeful goals. 


My growth will take place in the direction of the things I choose 
to do, and 


My character is made up of my acts of choice. 


I ean develop moral worth in so far as I make use of my heritage 
as a bringer about of changes for the better. 


I can live creatively and follow in the footsteps of my Maker, 
if, taking things as I find them, I “breathe upon them” 
and change them for the better. 
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LET IT BE THOROUGH 


HE officers of the American Unitarian Association 
are much concerned about this Appraisal Com- 
mission. They favored the proposal. They 

voted for it. They are troubled about it none the less. 

It is not the fact that their own administration 
may be under fire that troubles them. It is not the 
fact that policies which they developed and the 
methods which they have employed may be con- 
demned that bothers them. If a better administra- 
tion can be effected, if wiser methods can be set up 
and more constructive policies adopted, there will be 
no happier group of men than those upon whom the 
burden of responsibility in this day of depression now 
rests. Even though it may be decided that they 
themselves have not the ability or temperament to fit 
them for their work and better men can be found for 
the task, the condemnation pronounced upon them will 
still have its brighter side. The burden waxes heavy 
at times. There is little to lighten it except an occa- 
sional word of understanding and appreciation and 
the sense of having done one’s best, however poor, 
for a cause which is infinitely precious. The thought 
of serving this, through some other post of opportun- 
ity, is not without its alluring aspects at times. 

It is not these things that trouble the officers of 
the Association. What troubles them is the fear that 
the work of appraisal may prove in the end to be super- 
ficial, cursory, partial, futile. If the proposed analyti- 
cal study of our work is to be a more helpful study than 
the three or four recent surveys arranged by the 
Board of Directors, it must be a painstaking and a 
profound study. No other survey is worth the doing. 

In other words, it will not be sufficient to decide 
whether we are spending too much or too little upon 
our missionary enterprises at home or abroad. It 
will not be enough to decide whether we should live 
within our income or spend our capital at need ; whether 
we should expand our college-center work and curtail 
our activities in other fields. Larger and more far- 
reaching matters are involved. 

The officers of the Association are eager that the 
Commission shall be composed of the most competent 


individuals obtainable, and that they shall be abl} 
willing to give to the appraisal all of the time 
may be necessary. The work of our fellowship} 
vast enterprise. No officer of the Associatiq 
familiar with all the aspects of it. It will take a)j} 
deal of time for the Commission to acquaint }jf 
with the work now being done by the Americani}} 
tarian Association, the Alliance, the League, the |}} 
R. U., our theological schools, our various indepeaf 
denominational societies, our local churches, | 
supporting and aided. Yet only on the basis of sifj 
thorough acquaintance can constructive findingl 
made. The Commission must study personnel, l| 
cies and methods in a fearless and statesmanlike RI 
It must familiarize itself with the work of |} 
churches. It must study the needs and trends q : 
day. Finally, it must address itself to the most fu} 
mental problem of all. What is our mission in} 
world today? Have we a cause that can still coma} 
the loyalties of men, even unto death? il 

Let the appraisal be searching, profound, feal 
Nothing else at this critical moment will suffice. | 
Charles R. Joyll 


* * 


PAINTERS IN BLACK AND WHITE i 


E need more men who can draw clear li 4 
distinction.” This opinion was expr] 
during the discussion following one of t 
dresses of the May Meetings. It comes close to i 
ing the focal point of the current Christian C | 
picture. And we venture to suggest that and 
phrase gleaned from that same discussion: “bold] 
in black and white,” would be a suggestive text f al 
work of the to-be-appointed Commission of Appr} 
The great eras of transition and progress in h | 
history have come when leaders of men drew 
lines, lines of contrast, lines of conflict. 
When Amos ceased following his flock and iff 
up to Bethel to preach at the court of the kind} 
harsh words to Amaziah, ‘“Now therefore hear 
the word of the Lord,’ and his violent attack lev 
against the social morality of his time was hdl 
the work of an artist “filling in the greys.” 
When Jesus preaching on a hillside spoke 
familiar words, ‘‘Ye have heard that it hath been H 
thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy) 
I say unto you, love your enemies,” he was} 
“sketching in the greys.’ His picture of the 
Samaritan was drawn in clear-cut blacks and w 
The genius and power of the Unitarian w 
ment in America a century ago is in a large med 
attributable to the fact that the leaders of our chur 
both lay and clerical, thought in terms of conf 
and conflict. With the vision and enthusiasm olf 
prophets of old our churches “set a plumbline ii i 
midst of the people.” A hundred years past we pailll 
boldly in black and white. Have we not bee il 
long shading in the greys? | 
It has been said often that a fellowship of |} 
gregational churches such as ours should not |f 
cannot issue pronouncements on matters of sa 
political, and economic interest except in annual 1 
ing. We have neither the organization nor | 
spokesman for such procedure. And we prefer ill 


f 


| 


But individual laymen and ministers within our 
jare restricted by no such limitation. They can, 
‘Wey will, draw more distinct contrasts. 
Furthermore, at the last May Meeting we gave 
Department of Social Relations power to speak 
'S own name on matters of current social import. 
4 department should be a plumbline in our midst. 
jaould be an artist to paint for us in clear outlines 
tlack and white. We can and will shade the pic- 
ys to suit our prejudices and convictions. 

The Department of Social Relations is only one 
ql part of our fellowship. It is conceivable that as 
# searchlight of the Commission of Appraisal 
thes through the several organizations of our de- 
@unation, old shadows that have confused for years 
i disappear and sharper lines of contrast may be 
(vn, and we shall proudly claim our rightful place 
gn the van of the march of progress of mankind. 

i Hverett M. Baker. 

| 


* * 


EMOTIONAL INERTIA 


{HE Great Experiment that is now being tried in 
the United States is noteworthy because of the 
entire absence of any great emotion. The ex- 
§ment was not instigated or motivated by any de- 
3:d emotion. Neither has it aroused or engendered 
}. It is an experiment controlled by ideas, which 
inot in any way either clouded or empowered by any 
jising of the primitive instincts or sentiments. 
©: President is conducting his onslaught upon the 
fatal and physical depression through a “brain 
ist,” not a “heart trust.’’ For this reason it is an 
#eptionally interesting venture apart altogether from 
} urgent necessity which produced it. In the past, 
| fundamental changes that have been made in this 
mtry have been fundamental because the heart has 
in stirred, either aroused by injustice or stimulated 
ithe desire and craving for justice. A certain amount 
atriotic fervor carried the ideas of the Revolution- 
« leaders to their completion. The passion for free- 
n, either of the individual or of the state, supplied 
)) fires that maintained the Civil War. Theodore 
Josevelt was able to arouse the sentiment of soli- 
bity in the ‘‘middle classes” in their fight against the 
pnopolies. 

| The profound changes which are in process in this 
ntry today have markedly failed to arouse any 
nilar emotional power. There is great suffering and 
int, yet the hearts of the sufferers are not aflame. 
ie New Deal has made no appeal whatsoever, either 
entionally or unintentionally, to even the vaguest 
ggestion of patriotic Americanism. It is being 
itched with curiosity, it is not being accepted with 
‘vor. Does this mean that its hold is precariously 
‘ak upon all, and that it is not entering deeply into 
le life of the nation? Will it withstand the attacks 
‘at will inevitably be made upon it when it is placed 
fore the public in the forthcoming elections? Can 
ly great change be said to be at all permanent that 
is not arisen from or that has not caused to arise a 
‘ep and earnest emotion? 

_ Whatever the answer to this question may be, it 
possible that the present experimentings may not so 
eh be a new deal, but the beginning of a new politi- 
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cal era in our national life, an era in which the people 
of the United States will have definitely turned their 
backs upon sentimentalism, and will have determined 
in the future to try to guide their affairs by the light 
of cool and practical reasoning. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


SOCIAL WORK, A PROFESSION 


OW, the flood gates open and from university, 
college and school pours out upon a presum- 
ably waiting world, youth, educated, trained, 

ready to live and to serve. The least certain feature 
in the spirited picture is that the world really waits. 
The tragedy of not finding it so is widespread. Par- 
ticularly grim is the prospect for the professionally 
trained—the students who, beyond their academic 
studies, have spent the added years in acquiring a 
special skill. ‘hey come into fields already crowded 
with the unemployed. Among them, however, is one 
skilled group for whom precisely those adverse condi- 
tions that reduce chances of placement for architects, 
engineers, physicians and lawyers are favorable. So- 
cial problems are ascendant, and social workers emerge 
from training to be greeted by demands for their skill. 

Contributing to the relative good fortune of the 
professionally trained social workers is the rather re- 
cent but swift development of technological equip- 
ment for this service as a requirement. The day is of 
recent memory when a fine impulse to be helpful, a 
gracious personality and a fair endowment of common 
sense was all that was demanded for entrance into paid 
social service; but it is completely of memory. Tech- 
nique has passed from the state of being a useful addi- 
tion to personality to that of being positively required 
by at least the majority of employing agencies, private 
and public. 

It is in public employment that there remains an 
indefiniteness as to what constitutes a competent 
social worker. And social work has come to be a public 
service of no slight extent. In the interest of efficiency, 
which it is at least supposable public service demands 
as an equivalent for expenditure of the public’s money, 
the requirement is obvious that there shall be a stand- 
ard of measurement. 

Conceivably there will be a questioning if that ten- 
der relationship which has been exalted as charity 
can be reduced to determination of the competency of 
its angels. Indeed, there would be some warrant for 
the doubt if there were peril that in professionaliza- 
tion its graceful impulse would be restrained, as if the 
addition of technique meant the suffocation of help- 
fulness. Somewhat of the same doubt might have 
existed as to the other professional exactions, which 
have come to be established; in fact, progress to pro- 
fessional standing was impeded for each of them and 
under the apprehension that the gain of skill was at 
the cost of grace. 

It would seem that with the entrance of humane 
service into about every branch of public undertaking, 
a logical demand would be that it shall be skillful, 
trained, educated. It is no longer necessary, however, 
to establish logical soundness on this issue. It has 
arrived. 

Herbert C. Parsons. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A Classic for Youth Appears 


A PERFECT STORY 


Miss Nancy Prentiss. By Mildred 
Wasson. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
298 pp. $2.00. 


“Miss Nancy Prentiss,’ by Mildred 
Wasson, escapes with incredible success the 
pitfalls into which most authors of young 
people’s novels fall. Here is a story of a 
sixteen-year-old girl from a Massachusetts 
family who, after considerable difficulty, 
goes away to boarding school. More 
concerned with the changes in the per- 
sonality of her heroine, Mrs. Wasson 
manages: to provide us not only with a 
skillful portrait of an adolescent girl, but 
also with an exciting narrative of what 
goes on in the modern girls’ school. Gifted 
with a delicate yet thoroughly human wit, 
the author introduces her readers to a 
New England family they will never forget. 
It is the personal conviction of this re- 
viewer that ‘‘Miss Nancy Prentiss’ will 
become a classic in fiction for girls of the 
*teen age. 

This novel reflects an insight into a girl’s 
life, with its interests, conflicts, joys and 
excitements, which holds the reader spell- 
bound until the final chapter. Nancy’s 
daily life at home during the summer and 
later in boarding school on the Hudson 
takes on heroic proportions. The episodes 
of her inner life are as thrilling as the latest 
English mystery story. 

Endowed with a keen intelligence, a na- 
tive charm and a sensitive heart, Miss 
Nancy Prentiss meets the challenging situ- 
ations of school life with a glowing idealism 
which never cloys. Mrs. Wasson has not 
succumbed to the temptation of making 
her heroine unconvincingly perfect. Rather 
she has developed a sixteen-year-old girl 
who represents a very splendid American 
type, which readers will recognize as 
having known in the flesh and blood. 

“Miss Nancy Prentiss’? should be re- 
quired reading for parents of adolescent 
boys and girls if they care at all about un- 
derstanding them. The mother’s letter 
on page 140 is a masterpiece—something 
for mothers of absentee daughters to ana- 
lyze with the greatest care, that they may 
catch a portion of its spirit, a casual yet 
highly intelligent manner of talking to a 
daughter. 

Possibly the highest praise in the field of 
pure literature is to say that Mrs. Wasson 
never writes a second-rate sentence. As 
finished and effective prose, this book should 
have a deservedly long life. It is the re- 
viewer’s opinion that the clarity, force 
and beauty of these pages will seem per- 
fectly unaffected as read by girls the age 
of the heroine. 


While this was intended to be a book 
for girls, Nancy’s younger brother, Junior, 
often steals the show. One frequently 
wishes that Mrs. Wasson would set about 
to give us a separate story about this con- 
tagious, authentic twelve-year-old boy. 
Novelists who can write really interesting 
novels for high-school girls have always 
been as rare as a unicorn. This book re- 
vives the reviewer’s faith in unicorns. 

In Naney Mrs. Wasson has created a 
character whose actions are always con- 
vincingly motivated, whose conflicting 
impulses lead her into those familiar 
dilemmas every school-girl knows. Nan- 
cy’s triumphant success in winning the 
confidence and friendship of her roommate, 
Gladys Van Laden, undoubtedly con- 
stitutes the body of the book. Transfor- 
mation of Gladys is the reflection of 
Nancy’s maturing character. Unlike the 
children’s books of our childhood, this 
novel brings up the portrait of the heroine 
not through direct description, but in- 
directly through the effect of her charac- 
ter upon her family and friends. This 
accounts undoubtedly for the life-like 
quality of the heroine. Her blunders and 
mistakes are as faithfully recorded as are 
her score of victories. Once this book gets 
into the hands of young people and parents, 
it will do its own business without any urg- 
ing. 

f, as George Meredith says, our faults 
are best cured through laughter, ‘Miss 
Nancy Prentiss’? can claim a credit of 
purging many hearts of self-interest and 
narrow sympathies. 

Step 


hen H. Fritchman. 
* q 


* 
MEN WANTED 

Men Wanted! By Bernard Iddings 
Bell. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
85 pp. $1.00. 

Virility and deep spiritual appeal, if 
not an adequate appreciation of contem- 
poraneous thought and effort, characterize 
these sermons by the preaching Canon of 
St. John’s Cathedral in Providence. These 
discourses were delivered to several col- 
legiate groups who doubtless found in 
these vigorous attacks upon the short- 
comings of our present social order, a 
leader ot considerable force and per- 
suasion. Dr. Bell has had large oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with the under- 
graduate mind, and to it he speaks sym- 
pathetically and with an authority born 
of confidence in the spiritual realities of the 
Christian religion. In Jesus, the Incarnate, 
this mad world can alone find understand- 
ing! In him, there is food for the way- 
faring man! 

Chester A. Drummond. 


“GENTLE JESUS’’ 


The Life of Our Lord. By C) 
Dickens. New York: Simon and Sch 
T28 Spa plemoe 

We have here a simply writte 
condensed story of the life of 
Dickens was anxious that his chil} 
who were in the inquisitive stage, s 
know something about what he saia 
“the best book that ever was or w 
known in the world,” and as a ] 
wrote in his attractive way the sto 
Jesus. 

As he said to his little folk: “‘Everyj 
ought to know about him. No one} 
lived who was so good, so kind, so gé¢ 
and so sorry for all people who did y 
or were in any way ill or miserable, | 
was.” 

There is no attempt to read any 
logical explanations into the life, and} 
very evident that, whatever po 
Dickens held about Jesus, he had nojj 
to lead his little ones into any de 
theological attitude. 

Many parents will find the short ; 
very attractive to give to their chili 
and it seems, from its simplicity, as if. | 
children will read it with real interest. | 
Miles Hans 


| 


* * 
CHLEIERMACHER TO CHILDRH 


Schleiermacher and Religious § 
cation. By Andrew R.Osborn. New } 
Oxford University Press. 226 ppv. $4 

Written originally as a doctor’s the 
the Presbyterian College, Montreal, 
now a centenary volume presenting# 
views of a great thinker upon a task if 
perennially contronts us. The a 
writes with a whole-hearted apprecidf 
of the views presented and a convictidl 
their permanent significance. Schill 
macher “‘stands to religious educati 
much the same position as Pestalll 
Froebel, and Herbart do to general 
cation.” 

As a philosopher, Schleiermacher m 
the essence of religion consist in a fe 
of absolute dependence. This feelj 
that intuition in which human knowl 
reaches its goal and “feels’”’ the omnijil 
ent activity of certain ideas, the ref 
behind all phenomena. It is an ind 
ual’s highest attribute. Since it ist 
definition, an incommunicable experi¢ 
how speak of religious education? 

As a Pfarrer, however, Schleiermaif 
was faced witn the practical task of ti 
ing the young. In his care the reli¢ | 
consciousness which is the basis of 
child's original disposition is to bel} 
veloped. The principles upon whidl} 
proceeded and the methods to be ado| 
in home and school and church are 
systematically presented. Amidst 
superficial contemporary literature j 
refreshing to have a treatment of relig | 
education broad-based upon philosad 
and theology. 


IR. BLAKE BEARS WITNESS 
f e Editor of The Christian Register: 


| 10 should represent us at Copen- 
ie if not our highest denominational 
juls? The story of the Pacific Uni- 
#1 School for the Ministry has been 
I and retold fully in your pages. The 
@ Alto, Alameda and Fresno Churches 
wice-told tales which could hardly be 
Wdered news of Dr. Cornish’s visit. 
d why should the president of the 
ican Unitarian Association discuss 
| ‘oubles, if any, of the Berkeley church 
jcly in these pages? Would the Welles- 
4lills church like it if some of us here 
11 upon Dr. Cornish to give us some 
ual information” regarding the troub- 
fany, of that church? The Berkeley 
f:h is a free and independent church 
ji would hotiy resent such a discussion. 
} the extent to which that vague some- 
\; which Dr. Pomeroy calls “the genius 
jar religious faith’? dominates head- 
Biers, I think that, even at this dis- 
>, I can speak with some authority. 
ficeive the true genius of our faith to 
)mething tolerant and understanding; 
Wthing that gives individual freedom 
self-respect; something that is wise and 
i derate in its dealings; something that 
Hiselfish, far-seeing and devoted in its 
ait of its ideals; something that is 
ly spiritual and self-forgetting in its 
fjulation of its opinion and in the dis- 
ize of its duties. If that is so, then the 
Gis of our faith dominates our denomi- 
ional officers. 

first contact with them was when I 
red into a joint venture with them at 
Samento, I accepting the pulpit, they 
»rwriting the venture. Prior to that, 
jlifetime of Unitarian activity on this 
t had brought me into only casual 
lact with them. There were six years 
hat association; then six years as a de- 
inational official working in close co- 
Jation with Boston; and now a year 
ily settled again in a parish. 

° ould be unjust to our denominational 
ers if I failed to bear witness to their 
tion, to their wisdom, to their far- 
tedness, and their sympathetic under- 
ding. I know their difficulties so well! 
icism is so easy! Constructive solu- 
5 are so difficult! If in their published 
i they appear to some to pass over the 
< aspects of our work, let me say that 
e dark aspects are constantly on their 
‘tsand minds. I feel that we owe them 
‘overwhelming debt for duty dis- 
-ged quietly, efficiently, conscientiously, 
with broad vision. And I feel deeply 
, we are fortunate beyond our deserts 
ie personnel of our officials in Boston. 
Berkeley B. Blake. 


anta Barbara, Calif. 
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A LETTER FROM POMONA 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 


Well, now, what do you want? Hereisa 

letter bitterly castigating the administra- 
tion for frittering away its time with con- 
ferences and committee meetings and con- 
cluding with a suggestion that a ‘‘commis- 
sion be appointed!’’ It complains that 
officialdom is immersed in details of its 
duties and then criticizes the policy that 
would send them abroad to survey the 
work they have to do in its relation to a 
world-wide movement and from the van- 
tage point of distance from the same dis- 
tracting details. It implies that they are 
neglecting their administrative duties to 
attend conferences and committees, and 
implies that an administrative duty of the 
first water is to settle on policies and pro- 
grams. Where are policies and programs 
evolved? Surely in committees and by 
commissions. 
‘ And more important: The spirit of 
“sweetness and light,’ of optimism and 
good will, of world-wide fellowship, which 
has been injected into our denomination in 
the last few years by this same adminis- 
tration is the only thing that has saved us 
from complete and final dissolution. These 
officers inherited a mad, disgruntled, re- 
bellious, irritated set of ministers and 
churches, smarting under injustices and 
what they considered worse. The work of 
soothing injured feelings and salving bleed- 
ing wounds was the first thing to be done, 
and from my point of vantage it seems to 
have been well done. The story of Free 
Churches around the world, told to my 
people by a visiting official five years ago, 
opened eyes and widened sympathies and 
made a struggling, isolated, discouraged 
church feel its place in a world-wide, cen- 
tury-old struggle for freedom and enlight- 
enment. 

As for ‘‘policy’—this may be it! To 
widen horizons and cement bonds and or- 
ganize federations ready to carry on this 
stupendous endeavor. Are we too near the 
trees to see the woods? 

A minor detail, but notable for the lack 
of depth of the criticism: An appropriation 
for church extension automatically helps 
to support a school of religious education. 
To build up a department of religious 
education, to issue expensive material 
which no schools can afford to use and to 
do research in fields which great universi- 
ties are now covering adequately, and to 
neglect to build up churches with schools to 
purvey this material and these methods, 
would be actually to merit a criticism 
which seems to be forthcoming any- 
way. 

Julia N. Budlong. 


Pomona, Calif. 
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A MODERATOR FROM THE RANKS 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Tt has often seemed to me that in the an- 
nual meetings of the American Unitarian 
Association in Tremont Temple, we neglect 
an excellent opportunity to add a brilliant 
touch of color to this scene of national in- 
terest. Some other denominations elect 
each year a moderator from the ranks of 
their leaders in the various walks of life. 

Our church is most happy in its gener- 
ous variety of nationally known jurists, 
professors, and other leaders in the public 
eye, in addition to our more prominent 
ministers. From these one could be chosen 
each year to preside at the annual meeting 
of the Association. To this task such 
leaders would bring new enthusisam and 
characteristic talent, which most certainly 
would be productive of worth-while reac- 
tions along needed lines. 

This suggestion contains no criticism of 
the president of our Association and, of 
course, no criticism of the genius of Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, his predecessor, but is in 
line with the recent vote to make an ap- 
praisal of our denomination! endeavors and 
methods. 

William L. Mc Kinney. 

Bridgewater, Mass. 


* bi 


Y. P. R. U. LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 

To the Editor of The Chrislian Register: 
May we through your columns correct a 
statement made at a recent district con- 
ference to the effect that the Young People’s 
Religious Union is no longer interested 
in Life Memberships. We most certainly 
are. These memberships of older friends 
or of young people we feel are binding 
links between the Y. P. R. U. and those 
who believe in it, are evidences of active 
interest in young people’s work, and are 

of material assistance. 
Executive Committee Y. P. R. U. 

Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., 

Secretary. 


* * * 


NORFOLK HOUSE ACTIVITIES 


The 1933-1934 season of community 
activities at Norfolk House Centre, Rox- 
bury, Mass., will close June 15, after which 
the summer activities will claim the at- 
tention of staff workers and a corps of 
volunteers on playground, children’s gar- 
dens and outings. The Centre had the sup- 
port of eighty Unitarian churches and Al- 
liances during the past year. One hundred 
and thirty groups met at the Centre each 
week during the busy winter season, with 
interests ranging from a pre-school kinder- 
garten and children’s art and industrial 
classes, to adult departments for club 
work, dramatics, music, athletics and civic 
services. 

Arthur T. Lyman is president, and 
Frederick J. Soule resident director. The 
Misses Hersey, active members of the cor- 
poration, opened their garden in Roxbury, 
as a Summer Work Benefit, June 12. 
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Y.P.R.U. Moves Toward Merger with Y.P.C.U. 


Most significant among the activities 
of the Young People’s Religious Union 
during Anniversary Week was the hearing 
of a report from the Joint Commission of 
Universalists and Unitarians appointed 
last year to consider future relationships 
between the two young people’s organiza- 
tions. This report was presented at the 
thirty-eighth annual meeting of the Y. P. 
R. U. held at the First Parish Church in 
Cambridge, Mass., May 25, and was de- 
signed to bring to a head the long talked 
of matter of ““Uni-Uni” relations. 

Previous to the annual meeting the 
young people held two other meetings. 
The first was the annual public meeting at 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass., on Tuesday night. Bradford E. 
Gale, president of the Y. P. R. U., ina 
brief address, ““‘What Shall I Do with My 
Life?” spoke of the hopes and activities of 
the young people’s organization, and Rev. 
Russell J. Clinchy, of the Mt. Pleasant 
Congregational Church in Washington, 
D. C., a member of the Free Church Fel- 
lowship Council, in a brilliant address, 
“The Symbol and the Call,” showed the 
tremendous possibilities of a youth move- 
ment of free religious young people or- 
ganized behind a definite religious symbol. 

Wednesday afternoon in the First 
Church of Boston one of the finest vesper 
services ever conducted by the young 
people was held. Warren Witherell, treas- 
urer of the Y. P. R. U., led the service, 
Miss Leona C. Handler of Baltimore, Md., 
offered prayer, and John W. Brigham, as- 
sistant treasurer, spoke on “The Law of 
Alternation.” 

At the annual business meeting reports 
submitted showed a strong organization 
among the young people, though the handi- 
cap of having but one full-time secretary 
is increasingly evident. Following the 
organization reports, as a separate item of 
business, the Committee on Progressive 
Cooperation, the joint Universalist-Uni- 
tarian committee, reported it felt that for 
the first time a will to merge was evident 
among the leaders of both groups. This 
committee, after considering all possibili- 
ties, felt that cooperative endeavors were 
valuable largely as gestures, that a sort of 
Junior Free Church Fellowship at present 
would be without the power to inspire 
groups to the extent desirable, and there- 
fore recommended the merging of the 
Young People’s Christian Union and the 
Young People’s Religious Union. It fur- 
ther recommended that a committee be 
appointed, if the Y. P. C. U. takes similar 
action at its annual convention, to prepare 
a plan for merger which shall be presented 
at the respective annual meetings next year. 
The two national bodies would then have 
to take some definite action concerning 

this question. The meeting authorized 
such a committee, and_ instructed its 
Executive Committee to send all available 


material concerning the matter to all local 
groups that they may consider it thorough- 
ly and form some opinion during the com- 
ing year. 

Appreciation of the A. U. A. action 
concerning conscientious objection to mili- 
tary training was expressed in the following 
resolution: 

Whereas: in response to the vote of the 
Y. P. R. U. Board of Directors in March 
suggesting to the Board of Directors of the 
American Unitarian Association ‘“‘that a 
committee be appointed to study con- 
scientious objection to military training 
and report a resolution to the annual meet- 
ing of the Association,”’ such a committee 
was appointed, and 

Whereas: The American Unitarian As- 
sociation at its 109th annual meeting 
passed a resolution submitted by this com- 
mittee urging educational institutions to 
grant exemption from courses in military 
training to all students holding moral or 
religious scruples against such training, 

Be it resolved: that the Young People’s 
Religious Union assembled at its thirty- 
eighth annual meeting expresses its deep 
appreciation and thanks to the Board of 
Directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation for its action, and 

Be it further resolved: that the Young 
People’s Religious Union expresses its 
gratefulness to the American Unitarian 
Association for the Association’s support 
of the young people’s stand against com- 
pulsory military training. 

Further definite action on the question 
of peace was expressed by this resolution: 

Whereas: We believe promotion of 
international peace to be an obligation 
imposed upon us by our religious teaching, 
and 

Whereas: The Young People’s Religious 
Union has many times recorded itself in 
earnest accord with peace principles and 
measures, and, 

Whereas: We believe present conditions 
call for prompt and definite political ac- 
tion if peace is to be a reality, 

Be it resolved: that the Young People’s 
Religious Union at its thirty-eighth an- 
nual meeting reaffirms its desire to support 
and actively cooperate with any steps 
which through education or by action shall 
help prevent war and establish peace, 

Specifically resolving: 

1. That the Arms Embargo resolution 
now pending in the United States Senate 
which empowers the President to lay an 
embargo on the shipment of arms and 
munitions to nations at war should be im- 
mediately passed. 

2. That this meeting urges the imme- 
diate entrance of the United States into the 
World Court. 

The Joint Commission on Social Re- 
sponsibility was instructed to send a ques- 
tionnaire similar to the one recently sent 
ministers to individuals in local groups, 


and further instructed to send a 
tion defining the attitude of the Y. P. 
towards peace measures as a refere) 
to groups. 

Officers elected at the meeting wer 
one year): President: Bradford E. 
Lincoln, Mass.; secretary: Miss Eliz} 
L. Kennedy, Chestnut Hill, Mass.; 
urer: Warren F. Witherell, Jamaica | 
Mass.; assistant treasurer: John Brig} 
Concord, Mass.; vice-presidents (fo 
year): Wilfred Ef. Barnes, Montreal, | 
ada, Donald Burleson, Los Angeles, ¢ 
Miss Elizabeth Harvey, Westbor 
Mass., Miss Janet Knickerbocker, 
York, N. Y., Miss Olga Lind, Dy 
Minn., Eugene Luening, Louisville, . 
Horace B. Robinson, Montclair, 
Asa L. Starkweather, Montclair, M 
Robert Storer, Chicago, Ill., Alben 
Webster, Lexington, Mass.; director 
three years): Merritt Cutten, San | 
cisco, Calif., Miss Betsey Dekema, | 
mazoo, Mich., Robert Birdsall, De 
Mich., Miss Elsa Nitzche, German‘ 
Pa., Robert Lawson, Beverly, Mass.. 
Martha Swift, Chestnut Hill, MW 
director (for one year) to fill vacancy:) 
Linda Lancy, Marblehead, Mass. | 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERE 


The summer conference of the 
Hampshire Unitarian Association w 
held June 23-24 in Andover, N. H. 
Women’s Alliance and the Layn 
League will hold separate meetings | 
p. m. on the first day of the conferenc# 
will meet jointly at & p. m. The | 
meeting will be followed by a devo Hl 
service. The board of directors mee# 
following morning before church, an 
final session of the conference will be} 
that afternoon. 


x x 


UNIVERSALIST OPEN HOUS| 
The Clara Barton Birthplace Co 


tee of the Universalist Women’s Na ‘} 
Missionary Association will hold 
house at the birthplace, North Oxi 
Mass., June14. Atila.m.an exhibit 
lecture illustrating the work being do : 
the birthplace camp in the treatmes] 
diabetics will be presented by Dr. El 
P. Joslin of the recently opened Georg} 
Baker Clinic of the Deaconess Hospital 


ok ok 


| | 
PERSONALS | 
Rev. Herbert Hitchen of West New 


Literary Renaissance” before a 
meeting at the home of Mrs. James Ws 
Sever of Cambridge, Mass., June 5H} 
the benefit of Proctor Academy. 


Calif., has been a guest, for several 
of Mr. and Mrs. Carl B. Wetherell. 
Dutton is en route from England tc 
coast. While in England she attended 
daughter’s wedding. 


i} 


i 
® 
} 
ne 14, 1934 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian 
nday School Society was held in the 
jst Church of Boston, Mass., on Thurs- 
y, May 24. The president of the Society, 
y. Ernest S. Meredith of Watertown, 
iss., presided. The committee on cre- 
itials reported 145 delegates present. 
irty-two delegates were from states 
jier than Massachusetts. A committee 
dointed to suggest projects in which all 
ools in the denomination could engage 
Yorted the following: (1) Memorization 
\the hymn ‘“‘Forward Through the Ages” 
ine St. Gertrude) and the thirteenth 
jipter of First Corinthians (King James 
\ision); (2) Two hooks to be read by all 
‘irch-school teachers, ‘“‘The New Era in 
\igious Education” by Angus H. Mac- 
in and “Group Discussion in Religious 
jacation” by Harrison Elliott; (3) World 
jendship Projects to be suggested by the 
{partment of Religious Education; (4) 
Y2 promotion of a church loyalty drive in 
‘th school. 

he following officers of the Society 
‘ve elected for the coming year: 

tev. Ernest S. Meredith, Watertown 
sident; Rev. Du Bois Le Fevre, Boston, 
2-president; Evan C, Thorpe, Need- 
a, Mass., vice-president; Mrs. Ethel 
‘|Inprey Jordan, West Roxbury, Mass., 
i kk; Ralph A. MacGilvra, Wellesley 
‘lls, Mass., treasurer; director to serve 
‘| two years, 1934-1936, Rev. Harvey 
*anson, Buffalo, N. Y.; directors to 
‘ve for three years, 1934-1937, Mrs. 
‘ln Hess, Atlanta, Ga., Rev. Thomas M. 
rk, Marblehead, Mass., Mrs. Elizabeth 


fiss Gertrude Taf t, acting secretary of 
| Department of Religious Education, 
ie her report, announcing the publica- 
|, of a new hymnal in the fall of 1934 and 
{new supplementary material for the 
|shing of the Bible, ‘‘Children of Israel,” 
| EH. Duvall. Miss Taft spoke of the 
ay loan materials at headquarters such 
lides, costumes, books, and pictures. 
» delegates rose to a unanimous vote of 
ks to Miss Taft for her able leadership 
ugh the past year and expressed a de- 
that she visit the schools more fre- 
ntly. 

jiev. George M. Mark, chairman of a 
jimittee to investigate and report on the 
Mor-church movement, presented an in- 
| isting and comprehensive paper based 
the results of a questionnaire sent to all 
; be junior churches in the denomination. 
|}junior churches reported leadership par- 
| cation by members. All question- 
res except the one received from Chest- 
Hill, Mass., reported definite class in- 
tection. This fact prompted some dis- 
jsion as to the need of clearer definition 
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church schools are managed exactly as 
most of the junior churches, but adhere to 
the older name. In only twelve of the 
junior churches is the minister the leader 
of the worship service. Mr. Mark ex- 
pressed the opinion that the best type of 
junior church is that which holds its ser- 
vice in the church itself, thereby benefiting 
by the beauty of the setting and the ritual. 

Rey. Vincent B. Silliman of Portland, 
Me., presented an illustrated lecture on 
“The Visual in Worship.”? Mr. Silliman 
stressed the importance of beauty in the 
place of worship and in the material sym- 
bols which aid worship. His pictures and 
exhibit excellently illustrated his thesis 
and suggested much. 

Part of the religious-education exhibit at 
headquarters during Anniversary Week 
was on display at the First Church and of- 
fered all delegates many valuable sugges- 
tions. Several church-school altars were 
particularly attractive. The exhibition of 
materials and work sent in from church 
schools representing work actually ac- 
complished once more proved to be one of 
the most valuable contributions of the De- 
partment of Religious Education. 

The afternoon session opened with two 
group conferences. Mrs. Isabel K. Whit- 
ing of Cambridge, Mass., led one on ““The 
Historical Significance of the Dramatic 
Action, the Costumes, and the Properties 
used in the Junior Choir Festival Service.” 
Mrs. Whiting’s exhibit of costumes was 
especially valuable to all interested in 
pageantry. 

Rev. Everett Moore Baker of Provi- 
dence, R. I., conducted a forum on “‘The 
High Spots and Danger Spots of Religious 
Education.’’. The discussion brought out 
the following indications of progress—the 
increased appreciation of suitable surround- 
ings for church-school worship services; 
the elimination of awards for attendance 
records by the creation of a desire for the 
essential values to be gained in the school 
rather than the award; appreciation of the 
importance of giving children responsi- 
bility in the conduct of the school; the at- 
tainment of simpler services of worship 
better suited to the child’s needs; and a 
greater use of visual methods in teaching. 
The fact that our church schools do not 
sufficiently develop adequate concepts of 
God and that we tend to duplicate day- 
school practices were among the danger 
spots discussed. 

Dr. Augusta F. Bronner, director of the 
Judge Baker Guidance Center, gave a 
stimulating address on ‘‘The Church’s Op- 
portunity to Help the Individual Solve 
His Problems.’’ She urged a much closer 
personal relationship between the young 
people and those engaged in religious edu- 
cation, and suggested opportunities to be of 
service to boys and girls in helping them to 
make proper social adjustments and main- 
tain mental health. 
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Dr. Bronner stressed the importance of 
thoroughly understanding the mental 
equipment and environment of each in- 
dividual child in the church school. Clini- 
cal records indicate that children who have 
been exposed to certain types of religious 
education are as frequently among the 
socially maladjusted as those who have not 
had church-school contacts. A more 
definite knowledge of child psychology on 
the part of teachers and ministers would 
prevent much mental illness. The church 
has a unique opportunity for service in this 
field, but it must be properly equipped, 
with both knowledge and technique. 

7 ¢ 


APPOINTMENTS FOR THE 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

COMMISSION OF APPRAISAL 

The American Unitarian Association, the 
Unitarian Ministerial Union, and the Gen- 
eral Alliance have appointed their repre- 
sentatives to serve on the Nominating 
Committee for the Commission of Ap- 
praisal. 

Dr. John H. Lathrop, minister of the 
Church of the Saviour in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has been delegated to act as the representa- 
tive of the A.U. A. Rey. Frank O. Holmes, 
minister of the First Congregational So- 
ciety (Unitarian) in Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
will represent the Ministerial Union. Miss 
Mary C. Sawyer of Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
has been appointed a member of the 
Nominating Committee by the General 
Alliance. 


* * 


MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE 


The Unitarian Ministerial Union has 
appointed a committee to make plans for 
the Ministers’ Institute, which will be held 
this autumn. Rev. Earl C. Davis of Peter- 
sham, Mass., president of the Board of 
Trustees of Vhe Christian Register, will 
serve as chairman of the committee. Other 
members are Rev. James Luther Adams, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., Rev. Walton E. 
Cole, Toledo, Ohio, Rev. Dana Mcl. 
Greeley, Concord, N. H., Rev. Norman 8S. 
Dowd, Ottawa, Canada, and Rev. Stephen 
H. Fritchman, Bangor, Me. 


* * 


ALLIANCE BIRTHDAY LUNCHEON 


At a meeting of the Women’s Alliance of 
All Souls’ Church, Unitarian, Washington, 
D. C., May 25, the annual birthday 
luncheon was given for all the members who 
are eighty years of age and over. 

The combined ages of this group was 
898, making an average of a little more 
than eighty-two years. The two most 
advanced in years are Mrs. Abram English 
Brown and Mrs. Thomas C. Hensey. The 
age of the other ten ranged from eighty to 
eighty-four years. 

Mrs. Hensey is a charter member of the 
Alliance, and was chairman of the member- 
ship committee for sixteen years. She has 
resigned the chairmanship and has been 
made a life member of the Alliance. 
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Benevolent Fraternity 
Celebrates Centenary 


The 100th anniversary business meeting 
of the Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian 
Churches was held at Bulfinch Place 
Church, Boston, Mass., May 9. The 
president, Henry 8. Scott, presided. The 
following directors were elected to serve 
for the ensuing year: Rev. Dan Huntington 
Fenn, Gorham Dana, Frank L. Clapp, 
J. Russell Abbott, Rev. Samuel L. Elber- 
feld, Courtenay Guild, Mrs. Charles W. 
Gerould, Arthur W. Moors, Henry H. 
Putnam, Mrs. Frederick T. Lord, Rev. 
Abbot Peterson, Francis L. Coolidge, 
N. Winthrop Robinson, Henry R. Scott, 
Marshall B. Fanning. 

Rey. Chester A. Drummond, presenting 
his report as Minister-at-Large, said in 
part: ‘It would appear from the reading 
of the records through the years, that 
changing environment and the gradual 
lessening of spiritual restraint had been a 
source ot real concern to each generation 
in the work of the Fraternity. Nothing is 
clearer than this inconstancy of the years. 
And yet while al! thought of the institu- 
tions embodying it has changed during 
the past century, the essential work of the 
Ministry-at-Large remains the same. 

“Tt was Dr. Channing, classmate and in- 
timate friend of Dr. Joseph Tuckerman, 
who said upon the first anniversary of 
the Fraternity: ‘Poverty has tendencies to 
moral degradation, to counteract which 
should be esteemed one of the most solemn 
duties and precious privileges bequeathed 
by Christ to his followers. We must not 
imagine that when we have provided for 
the outward wants of the poor we have 
acquitted ourselves of all Christian obli- 
gations.’ 

“Tt will be obvious to all who review 
the records of that group of earnest and 
consecrated young laymen, who more than 
a century ago dreamed and labored for a 
permanent ministry to the poor, that their 
vision included more than a well-fed body. 
They had in their hearts a vision of all 
men as creatures capable of spiritual re- 
sponse. It was an adventure in religion. 
It was akin to that passion that took cap- 
tive the mind and heart of that first great 
Minister-at-Large, who, after he had given 
to his day the burden of the Beatitudes, 
broke to them the bread! The ministra- 
tions to the flesh grew out of the contacts 
of the soul! Thus do we measure our 
several adventures in faith and friendship 
over against the spiritual purpose which 
forever lies at the heart of all our endeavors. 

“It is this spirit which motivates the 
seven-day program at Bulfinch Place 
Chapel and Parker Memorial. Nearly a 
hundred groups apart from the Sunday 
services have met within this chapel this 
past year, all of them in the interest of so- 
cial service and character building. This 
is exclusive of the many men and women 
who have entered into the office of the 
Fraternity seeking counsel and aid. Here, 


DIREC PCr: 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations wh: 
recetve the support of Unitarians | 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
Alt Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 


hospitals in foster-home eare for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville’ 
Theological Scho; 


Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministr; 
today. Association with the | 
versity of Chicago adds to} 
School’s own curriculum a |} 
variety of subjects. For infos 
tion address 
President Sydney B. Snow, 

5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 

FIVE FACTS ABOUT LEAGUE 

Isles of Shoals -:- -:- July 71 

Two special weekend conferences: One, 

4. League. (Special weekend hotel rates.) FF 

information address | 


President Parsons and Chapter Counsellors, ‘ 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEA 


League problems; the other, in cooperation 
25 Beacon St., Boston 


P. &. U. leaders, on enlisting young men 


PROCTOR ACADEM 
Est. 1848 Incorporated 1879 | 


Enrollments for next fall being received. 
new catalogue. College, General, Practical Arts 
Junior School --- Grades 5 to 8. All sports. Surg 
study emphasized. Carl B. Wetherell, Headif 
Box 16, Andover, N. H. 


under the auspices of the Parker Memorial, 
the children of the community, represent- 
ing scores of racial backgrounds, have 
gathered weekly for a children’s hour. 
Here the adults of the neighborhood also 
foregather.”’ 

Reporting for Barnard Memorial, Mr. 
Drummond drew attention to the new ap- 
proaches carried on there in the carefully 
planned program of religious education, a 
program in keeping with the pioneer tradi- 
tion of the founder whose passion was for 
a child-centered, imaginative and creative 
religious experience for children. 

In presenting a resume of the report of 
Channing Church, also situated in Dor- 
chester, attention was drawn to the re- 
newed loyalty of this people shown in the 
increase in church attendance and the fiscal 
year ending with all bills paid. The re- 
port of the minister in this place ends by 
saying: “I feel that the church is gradually 
coming to have a central place in the hearts 
and minds of this little parish.” 

The Fruit and Flower Mission reports 
encouraging developments of the work, 
among which is the formation of a hospital 


unit of ladies trained in the technig 
distributing flowers from bedside to be 
in our hospitals. 

In the account of the work done 2 
North End Union during the past yeif 
instructor is quoted as having said: ‘‘/f 
is of the greatest value in this work | 
never show you, for what any little | 
has made is in her hand, but what i} 
made of her is in her head and 
unseen.” 

Of the newest adventure on the pif 
the Fraternity, the Ministry to Stua} 
the religious and social needs of oul 
lege young people were stressed an | 
means of meeting them were outlined | 

Mr. Drummon4, in concluding his r 
said that he believed we had every r 
to commend the labors of the Frate] 
not only to our constituent chureche 
to our people at large; he drew atte 


to the fact that times have changedl} 
the years; that now there are many} 
causes seeking the support of our Uniill 
people, and that in order to bring it | 
closely to their attention it would be vf 


present the workin dramaticform int 


h 
ne 14, 1934 


—_ a 


| More Volunteers, 


[he fifteenth anniversary of the 
mding of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
igue was marked in Anniversary Week, 
‘mally by the Founders’ Dinner, infor- 
lly at the Council meetings by the 
\zest attendance, the greatest interest, 
| the most productive and hopeful de- 
‘rations in several years. The first 
foting, at which most of the business was 
jasacted, was held all day Monday, 
jy 21, and the annual meeting, with 
‘tion of officers, came the following 
jirning. 

lerbert C. Parsons was chosen to head 
i League as its president for his fourth 
r. Henry D. Sharpe of Providence, 
1., was named treasurer for his thir- 
ith term, and J. A. Newton of Provi- 
ice was re-elected assistant treasurer. 
ph A. MacGilvra of Wellesley Hills, 
iss., was elected secretary. 

talph W. Wilbur of Portland, Ore., and 
ynes R. Pearson of Montreal, Canada, 
‘he chosen honorary vice-presidents to 
le on the Council representing the 
ific Coast and Canadian regions re- 
stively. Other honorary vice-presi- 
ts were re-elected as follows: Hon. 
e H. Metcalf, Providence; William 
er Greeley, Boston, Mass.; Percy W. 
idner, Providence; Hon. William R. 
; vangall, Augusta, Me.; Hon. Duncan U. 
cher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Hon. Morton 
(Hull, Chicago, Ill.; Henry R. Scott, 
jton; Frank H. Hiscock, Syracuse, N. Y. 
shew members of the Council, chosen by 
| ballot, are: Harold M. Davis, Nashua, 
1.; Perry J. Stearns, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
ja W. Towrisend, Washington, D. C.; 
jiam G. Vinal, Cleveland, Ohio; Seth 
(Gano, Belmont, Mass.; William W. 
WWagher, Needham, Mass.; Frank W. 
}t, Newton Centre, Mass.; and Mr. 


i) was natural at a time of anniversary 

of financial readjustment to take stock 
“make appraisal. Frederic H. Fay of 
| on, member of the Council and the 
itive Committee, exhibited blue- 
‘ts which he had prepared showing the 
me and expenditures of the League 
ing its fifteen years. In his comments 
jiin the discussion that followed, it was 
wed that, with due allowance for the 
akes of an enterprise launched in post- 
(boom days without guiding precedent, 
fe had been received for the large ex- 
1} 


litures of funds in the earlier years, 
4 the laymen’s movement had been 
4o an impetus and an influence and a 
dhgth which it would otherwise not 
4 achieved. Mr. Fay’s analysis, more- 
+, revealed the remarkable efficiency 
4 which the League had been operating 
the past few years: major activities, 
ehed in the early twenties with im- 

ive momentum, were still being car- 
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eague’s Special Membership Doubled, 


Mr. Parsons Re-elected 


ried on, with drastically reduced funds 
but with no abatement of essential service 
and with technique improved through ex- 
perience. 

The conviction of the Councillors that a 
definite upward turn in the affairs of the 
League had come was evidenced, not alone 
by the spirit that pervaded the meeting, 
but by the encouraging response to re- 
quests for district chapter counsellors, re- 
ported by Cecil E. Whitney, volunteer 
director of field work; and by the figures 
presented by Henry Scott, chairman of the 
Finance Committee, showing that the 
number of special memberships and the 
amount realized therefrom for the past 
year were twice those of the previous year. 

The past several years have witnessed an 
increase in the yearly number of missions 
and institutes conducted, with a diversi- 
fication of subject-matter and preaching 
personnel. Mr. Gardner, chairman of 
the Missions Committee, reported that 
fourteen such series, each variously con- 
ducted as a mission or institute or student 
seminar, had been held during 1933-34 in 
Unitarian, Universalist, federated and in- 
dependent churches and in communities 
without a liberal church. Carl B. Wether- 
ell, announcing the League’s Institute for 
Religious Education, which he is to direct 
at the Shoals, called special attention to 
the Laymen’s Conference scheduled for 
July 8. 

Amendments to the constitution were 
offered providing a two-year term for the 
president, and stipulating that no salaried 
officer other than the president shall have 
a vote in the Council. The League’s 
president serves without salary and paid 
officers have never voted, but the change 
was urged as sound policy for future 
guidance. A discussion of the method of 
nominating and electing Council members 
resulted in the agreement that nominations 
from the field should be arranged for, but 
that this could be achieved under the pres- 
ent system. 

How the minister’s spiritual insight and 
the layman’s practical knowledge may be 
brought together toward more religiously 
motivated living was the subject of a sig- 
nificant proposal laid before the Council 
by Mr. Davis. This is to be given thorough 
study, and, in due season, more extended 


announcement. 
* * 


ACCEPTS CALL TO LACONIA 


Rev. Robert Dale Richardson of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., preached from the pulpit 
of the First Unitarian Society, Laconia, 
N. H., June 8, to open his ministry there. 
Mr. Richardson, who was formerly for five 
years pastor of the First Unitarian Church, 
Keokuk, Iowa, accepted a unanimous call 
from the church in Laconia. 
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PROCTOR ACADEMY NEWS NOTES 


The Closing Day Exercises of the Junior 
School were held in the Unitarian Church 
on Saturday, June 2. J. Windsor Frost of 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., read an essay on 
“War.” Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell 
spoke and presented personal letters of 
graduation to two boys—J. Windsor Frost 
and Thomas Durant of Belmont, Mass. 

Following the exercises, boys of the 
Junior School and their parents were 
guests of the schoo! at luncheon. At the 
close of the exercises the following Board- 
ing Boys were especially commended for 
faithful and efficient service in behalf of 
the Cooperative Responsibility Plan under 
which the school works: George Dunbar, 
Watertown, Mass.; Rowland Wells, West- 
port, Conn.; Carleton Beverly, Ayer, 
Mass.; Robert Goff, Rehoboth, Mass.; 
Josiah Fuller, Canton, Mass.; Ernest Pear, 
Medfield, Mass.; Allan Bourn, Exeter, 
N. H.; Harold Saxby, Sharon, Mass.; 
Thomas Bixby, Francestown, N. H.; and 
Frank Tiernan, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Montclair, N. J.—A memorial por- 
trait of Dr. Edgar Swan Wiers, painted 
from photographs by Wilford S. Conrow of 
New York City, has been hung in the par- 
lor of Unity Church. The artist, who has 
painted many notable men, has three por- 
traits in Union Theological Seminary. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Everett M. Baker is minister of the West- 
minster Unitarian Church, Providence, 


IRs le 


Jessie E. Donahue is a member of the 
First Unitarian Church, Hartford, Conn. 


Miles Hanson, Jr., is minister of the 
First Parish in Weston, Mass., and is 
literary editor of The Christian Register. 


Charles R. Joy is administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. 


Mildred Jones Keefe was formerly edu- 
cational director in the First Unitarian 
Church in Cincinnati, Ohio, and in the 
May Memorial Church in Syracuse, 
N. Y. She was a student in the Boston 
University School of Education 1933- 
1934. 


Eduard C. Lindeman is professor of 
philosophy, New York School for Social 
Work. He is author of ‘Social Dis- 
covery,” and “The Meaning of Adult 
Education,” and is a frequent contribu- 
tor to The Survey. 


Herbert C. Parsons is president of the 
Unitarian’s Laymen’s League. He is 
secretary of the Massachusetts Child 
Labor Committee, and was formerly 
Commissioner of Probation for Massa- 
chusetts. 


William Jowett Riley is director of 
Vocational Guidance and Placement 
Department, Huntington Avenue Branch 
of the Boston Y. M. C. A. 
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Pleasantries 


The young mistress sent her maid, newly- 
hired, for a number of toilet articles. 

““Mandy,”’ said the mistress a few days 
later, ““where is that tar soap you got for me 
the other day?” 


““Lawsee, Miss,’ exclaimed Mandy, 


“what all’s a blonde baby like you to do | 


with tar soap? Ah thought you ordered it 
for mah own _ pussonal_ use.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 

I was taking tea with a great editor 
last Sunday afternoon when his little 


daughter came back from Sunday school | 


with an illustrated card in her hand. 

“What’s that you have there, little 
one?”’ the editor asked. 

“Oh,” said the child, “‘Just an ad about 
heaven.”’—-The Bee Hive. 

* * 

Julius Roar is sorry because he has not 
made the Who’s Who book of notable 
people. 

“T’ve been busy all of my life trying to 
keep my name in the telephone directory,” 
he said.—San Diego Union. 

* * 

Recently the following testimonial was 
received by a patent medicine concern: 
“For nine years I was totally deaf and 
after using your ear salve for only ten 
days I heard from my brother in Nebras- 
ka.”’—Exchange. 

* * 

Judge: “‘Mose, is your wife dependent 
upon you?” 

Mose: “She sho is, jedge. If I didn’t go 
out and get de washin’s she’d starve plum 
to death.””—Florida Times- Union. 

* * 

Aunty: “You should be more correct 
in your speech, dear. You say you had a 
bad cold; did you ever hear of a good cold?” 

Johnny: “TI had one once that kept me 
home from school.’”’—#/xchange. 

* * 

“The spring fashions will be full of ec- 
centricities,”’ says a style paper. It seems 
a rather ungallant thing to say.—Boston 
Transcript. 

MAN KILLED, FIVE 

SLAIN IN MINE WAR 
—Akron (Ohio) paper. 
* * 


WILL BUILD YOU HOME 
ANYWHERE and take your home as part 
payment.—Ad in a Boston paper. 


Social tact is making your company 
feel at home, even though you wish they 
were.—Readers’ Digest. 

She was just temperamental—90 per 
cent temper and 10 per cent mental.— 
Florida Times- Union. 

In Harttord, Connecticut, there is an 
auto hearse with the license number U-2. 
—Literary Digest. 


| son, organist and choirmaster. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, min- 
ister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
11 a. m. Morning 


prayer with sermon by Professor Clayton R. 


| Bowen, Meadville Theological School. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sun- 
day service, 11a.m. Church School, 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Radio Announcements 
The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 11a.m., Station WBBM, 770 kilocycles 


Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, Sun- 
day, 6.30 p. m., and Tuesday, 9.30 a. m., 
Station WSMK, 1880 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church. 


Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 1880 kilocycles. 


Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 
Wednesday, 3.45 p. m., Station WDAF, 
610 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Thursday, 5.45 p. m., Station KECA, 
1430 kilocycles. Also the fourth Sunday 
of each month at 10.45 a.m., over the 
same station. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 


Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 

San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles, 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Sunday, 1.30 p. m. Station WDABE, 
1220 kilocycles. 


Account inust be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 
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MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 


Call, or 
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SOCIETY, 41 Bromfield St., Boston 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION S$ 


Gratefully acknowledges contribi 
from churches and friends amounti 


$9,650.16 


(Only $7.30 less than it was a year a 


WILL YOU HELP US TO BD 
WELL OR BETTER IN THE 
FISCAL YEAR NOW BEGUI! 


Please send contributions to the Tre} 


MR. ALBERT A. POLLAI 
180 Longwood Ave. - - Boston: 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOST 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patrw 
It renders excellent service and provides} 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance} 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 

Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


Hl 


The Christian Regist 
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Why? 


Because it spreads the Unit 
word and gives news of t 
Unitarian work 


It should be read by ever 


Unitarian 


Its subscription list is its 
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